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BURKE ON THE POPERY LAWS. 


Mr. Srocxron,—I have sent you an extract from a tract of 
Mr. Edmund Burke, relative to the laws against Popery in 
Ireland. This extract, I own, is rather too long, but cannot 
well be more abridged. As I have appeared in my proper 
name upon the subject of Church government, in the Reposi- 
tory, and it will be difficult to meet and answer all objections, 
will it not be best at once to furnish an example of the masters 
by whom I have been taught? N. SNETHEN. 

‘¢ The system which we have just reviewed, and the manner 
in which religious influence on the public mind is made to ope- 
rate upon the laws concerning property in Ireland, is, in its 
nature, very singular, and differs, perhaps, essentially, and to 
its disadvantage, from any scheme of religious persecution now 
existing in any other country in Europe ; or which has prevail- 
ed in any time or nation, with which history has made us ac- 
quainted. 

‘¢ The first and most capital consideration, with regard to 
this, as to every object, is the extent of it; and here it is ne- 
cessary to premise, this system has for its object no small sect 
or party ; but, a very numerous body of men—a body which 
comprehends at least two-thirds of that whole nation ; it amounts 
to 2,800,000 souls ; a number for the materials constituent of 
a great people. Now, it is well worthy of a serious and dis- 
passionate examination, whether such a system, respecting 
such an object, be, in reality, agreeable to any sound principles 
of legislation, or any authorised definition of law ; for, if our 
reasons and practices differ from the general informed sense of 
mankind, it is very moderate to say, that they are at least sus- 

icious. 

‘‘This consideration of the magnitude of the object, ought 
to attend us through the whole inquiry ; if it does not always 
affect the reason, it is always decisive on the importance of the 


question. It not only makes in itself a leading point, but com- 


plicates itself through every other part of the matter, giving 
every error, minute in itself, a character and significance from 
its application ; it is, therefore, not to be wondered at, if we 
perpetually recur to it in the course of this essay. 

To guard against ‘ eae faults, which contradict the 
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nature and end of law itself; faults not arising from the imper- 
fection, but from the misapplication and abuse of our reason. 
As no legislator can regard the minima of equity, a law may, 
in some instances, be a just subject of censure, without being 
atall an object of repeal. But if its trangressions against com- 
mon right, and the end of just government, should be consider- 
able in their nature, and spreading in their effects, as this objec- 
tion goes to the root and principle of the law, it renders it void 
in its obligatory quality on the mind, and, therefore, deter- 
mines it as the proper object of abrogation and repeal, so far as 
regards its civil existence. The objection here is by no means 
on account of the imperfection of the law ; it is on account of 
its erroneous principle ; for, if this be fundamentally wrong, 
the more perfect the law is made, the worse it becomes. It 
cannot be said to have the properties of genuine law, even in 
its imperfections and defect. The true weakness and oppro- 
brium of our best Constitutions, is, that they cannot provide 
beneficially for every particular case, and thus fill, adequately 
to their intentions, the circle of universal justice. But where 
the principal is faulty, the erroneous part of the law is benefi- 
cial, and justice only finds refuge in those holes and corners 
which had escaped the sagacity and inquisition of the legisla- 
tor. The happiness and misery of multitudes can never be a 
thing indifferent. A law against the majority of the people, 
is, in substance, a law against the people itself: its extent de- 
termines its invalidity ; it even changes its character as it en- 
larges its operation ; it is not particular injustice, but general 
oppression ; and can no longer he considered as a private hard- 
ship, which might be borne ; but spreads and grows up into 
the unfortunate importance of a national calamity. 

‘* Now, asa law directed against the mass of the nation, has 
not the nature of a reasonable institution, so neither has it the 
authority ; for, in all forms of government, the people is the 
true legislator, &c. But though the means, and indeed, the 
nature of a public advantage, may not always be evident to the 
understanding of the subject, no one is so gross and stupid as 
not to distinguish between a benefit and an injury. No one 
can imagine, then, an exclusion of a great body of men, not 
from favors, privileges, and trusts, but from the common ad- 
vantages of society, can ever be a thing intended for their good, 
or can ever be ratified by any implied consent of their’s. If, 
therefore, at least, an implied human consent is necessary te 
the existence of a law, such a Constitution cannot, in propriety, 
be a law at all. ’ 

‘* But, if we would suppose that such a ratification was made, 
not virtually, but actually, by the people ; not representatively, 
but even coHectiyely, still it would be null and yoid. They 
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have no right to make a law prejudicial to the whole communi- 
ty, even though the delinquents, in making such an act, should 
be themselves the chief sufferers by it; because it would be 
made against the principles of a superior law, which it is not 
in the power of any community, or of the whole race of man to 
alter. I mean the will of Him who gave us our nature, and, 

in giving, impressed an invariable law upon it. It would be 
hard to point out any error more truly subversive of all the or- 
der and beauty, of all the peace and happiness of human socie- 
ty, than the position, that any body of men havea right to 
make what laws they please, or that lawscan derive any autho- 
rity from their institution merely, and independent of the qua- 
lity of the subject matter. No arguments of policy, reason of 
state, or preservation of the Constitution, can be pleaded in 
favor ofsuch a practice. They may indeed impeach the frame 
of that Constitution ; but can never touch this immoveable prin- 
ciple. ‘This seems to be, indeed, the doctrine which Hobbs 
broached in the last century, and which was then so ably and 
so frequently refuted. Cicero exclaims, with the utmost indig- 
nation and contempt, against such a notion; he considers it 
not only as unworthy of a philosopher, bat of an illiterate pea- 
sant; that of all things this was the most truly absurd, to fancy 
that the rule of justice was to be taken from the Constitutions 
of Commonwealths, or that laws derive their authority from 
the statutes of the people, the edicts of princes, or the devices 
of judges. 

‘In reality there are two, and only two foundations of law; 
and they are,-both of them, conditions without which nothing 
can give it any force: I mean equity and utility. With re- 
gard. to the former, it grows out of the great rule of equality, 
which is grounded upon our common nature, and which Phi/o, 
with propriety, calls the mother justice. All human laws are, 
properly speaking, only declaratory ; they may alter the mode 
and application, but have no power over the substance of origi- 
nal justice. The other foundation of law, which is utility, 
must be understood not of partial or limited, but of general, or 
of public utility, connected in the same manner with, and deriv- 
ed directly from our national nature; for, any other utility may 
be that of a robber ; but cannot be that of a citizen ; the interest 
of the domestic economy, and not that of a member of a Com- 
monwealth. This present equality can never be the founda- 
tion of statutes, which create an artificial difference among 
men, as the laws before us do, in order to induce a consequen- 
tial inequality in the distribution of justice. Law is made for 
human action, respecting society, and must be governed by the 
same rules of equity which govern every private action ; and 
so Tully considers it in his Offices, 
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‘<If any proposition can be clear in itself, it is this, that a law 
which shuts out from all secure and valuable property, the bulk 
of the people, cannot be made for the utility of the party so ex- 
cluded. ‘This, therefore, is not the utility which Tully men- 
tions. But ifit were true, (as it is not,) that the real interests 
of the community could be separated from the happiness of the 
rest, still it would afford no just foundation for a statute pro- 
viding exclusively for that interest at the expense of the other ; 
because it would be repugnant to the essence of law, which re- 
quires that it be made, as much as possible, for the benefit of 
the whole. If this principle be denied, orevaded, what ground 
have we left to reason on? We must, at once, make a total 
change in all our ideas, and Jook for new definitions of law.— 
Where to find it, I confess myself at a loss. If we resort to 
the fountains of Jurisprudence, they will not supply us with 
any thing that is for our purpose. (Mr. Burke then quotes 
Paulus and Saurez, who support him, &c.) Partiality and 
law are contradictory terms. Neither the merits, nor the ill 
deserts ; neither the wealth, nor the importance, nor the indig- 
nity, or obscurity of the one part or the other, can make any 
alteration in this fundamental truth. On the other hand, I defy 
any man living to settle a correct standard, which may discri- 
minate between equitable rule and the most direct tyranny.— 
For, if we can once prevail upon ourselves, from the strictness 
and the integrity of this principle, in favour even of a consider- 
able party, the argument will hold for one that is no less so ; 
and thus we shall go on, narrowing the bottom of public right, 
until, step by step, we arrive, though after no very long or very 
forced deduction, at what one of our poets calls the erroneous 
faith—the faith of the many created for the advantage of a sin- 
gle person. I cannot see a glimmering of distinction to evade 
it; nor is it possible to allege any reason for the proscription 
of so large a part of the kingdom, which would not hold equal- 
ly to support, under parallel circumstances, the proscription of 
the whole. 

‘<T am sensible that these principles, in their abstract light, 
will not be very strenuously opposed. Reason is never incon- 
venient but when it comes to be applied. More general truths 
interfere very little with the passions. They can, until they 
are roused by a troublesome application, rest with great tranqui- 
lity, side by side, with tempers and proceedings the most op- 
posite to them. Men want to be reminded who do not want 
to be taught ; because, those original ideas of rectitude, to which 
the mind is compelled to assent, when they are proposed, are 
not always as present as they ought to be. When people are 
gone, if not into a denial, at least into an oblivion of those 
ideas ; when they know them as barren speculations, and not 
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as practical motives for conduct, it will be proper to press, as 
well as offer them to the understanding; and when one is at- 
tacked by prejudices which aim to intrude themselves into the 
place of law, what is left for us but to vouch and call to war- 
rantry those principles of original justice from whence alone 
our title to every thing valuable in society is derived? Can it 
be thought to arise from a superfluous, vain parade of displaying 
general and uncontroverted maxims, that we should revert, at 
this time, to the first principles of law, when we have directly 
under our consideration a whole body of statutes, which, I say, 
are so many contradictions, which their advocates allow to be 
so many exceptions to those very principles? Take them in 
the most favorable light, every exception from an original and 
fixed rule of equality and justice ought, surely, to be very well 
authorised in the reason of their deviation, and very rare in 
their use; for, if they should grow to be frequent, in what 
would they differ from an abrogation of the rule itself? By 
becoming thus frequent, they might even go further, and, esta- 
blishing themselves into a principle, convert the rule into the 
exception. It cannot be dissembled that this is not at all re- 
mote from the case before us, where the great body of the 
people are excluded from all valuable property—where the 
greatest and most ordinary benefits of society are conferred as 
privileges, and not enjoyed on the footing of common rights. 
It has been shown, I hope, with sufficient evidence, that a Con 

stitution against the interests of the many, is rather of the na- 
ture of a grievance than a law; that, of all grievances, it is the 
most mighty and important ; that it is made, without due autho- 
rity, against all the acknowledged principles of jurisprudence ; 
against the opinions of the great lights of that science ; and that 
such is the tacit consent even of all who act in the most con- 
trary manner. There is not such a convenient ductility in the 
human understanding, as to make us capable of being persuaded 
that men can possibly mean the ultimate good of the whole 
society, by rendering miserable the greater part of it; or that 
any one has such a reversionary benevolence as seriously to 
intend the late good of a whole posterity, who can give up the 
present enjoyment which every honest man must have in the 
happiness of his contemporaries. Every body is satisfied that 
a conservation and secure enjoyment of our natural rights, is 
the great and ultimate purpose of civil society ; and that, there- 
fore, all forms, whatsoever, of government, are only good’ as 
they are subservient to that purpose to which they are entirely 
subordinate. Now, to aim at the establishment of any form of 
government, by sacrificing what is the substance of it ; to take 
away, or, at least, to suspend the rights of nature, in order to 
an approved system for the protection of them; and for the 
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sake of that about which men must dispute forever ; to postpone 
those things about which they have no controversy at all, and 
this not in minute, but in large and principal objects, is a pro- 
cedure as preposterous and absurd in argument, as it is oppres- 
sive and cruel in its effects ; for the Protestant religion, nor (I 
speak with reverence, I am sure) the truth of our common 
Christianity is not so clear as this proposition: that all men, 
at least the majority of men, in the society, ought to enjoy, 
the common advantage of it.”’ 

Thus, Mr. Srocxron, I have given your readers a specimen 
of the heifers with which I plough. By masters, like this one, 
ancient and modern, have I been taught to exalt the principles 
of equity and utility infinitely above the factitious rules by 
which men continue to render the many subservient to the few. : 
The same arguments by which Mr. Burke’s essay on the Popery 
Laws can be refuted, will convince me that all the rule-making 
power among us ought to be in the hands of Travelling Preach- 
ers; for we have only to change the property and liberty of 
the Papists of Ireland, for the right of suffrage in the M. E. 
Church, and all the irresistible logic of this mighty master ap- 
plies in its fullest force ; here, not the majority, but the whole 
are deprived of their rights. The rule of right is converted 
into an exception. 

The wide difference between the views of certain Travelling 
Preachers and myself, respecting the rights of Church Mem- 
bers, gives me most sensible concern. Might I not, with some 
show of reason, make one request of them? As I know all 
their masters and teachers, and they have not read mine, and 
it is probable that their minds are as susceptible of the same 
kind of light as mine, I only ask them to read for themselves. 
If any man among us not yet convinced that the Church has 
legislative rights, will read Burke on the Popery Laws of Ire- 
land, and tell me his opinion remains unaltered, then shall I 
begin to distrust the truth of my own convictions, or the cor- 
rectness of my conclusions. But I shall not believe, until I see 
it, that even this short and imperfect extract can be read and 
understood without shaking confidence in legislative monopolies, 


‘in Church, as well asin state. My six Letters are so arranged 


as to oblige those who oppose the principle on which they are 
predicated, either toacknowledge their mistake, or to maintain, 
in the face of the world, that, if every member of the M. E. 
Church were opposed to the present power of the Travelling 
Preachers, they (the Travelling Preachers) have a right to 
maintain it. Has an apprehension of this conclusion had any 
influence over those Brethren who advise the discontented to 
withdraw? 
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Mr. SrocxTon, 

For some time past I have been a constant reader of the 
Wesleyan Repository, and with cheerfulness I acknowledge it 
to be the principal medium through which I have be¢ome more 
enlightened on thé subject of ecclesiastical rights and privileges, 
and through which I have been brought seriously to reflect on 
the situation\of the M. E. Church, under its present form of 

overnment, and likewise to consider well the part which my- 
self, as well as every Methodist, ought to act on the present 
occasion. And I give it as my decided opinion, that boldness 
and firmness, well tempered with prudence, in the assertion 
of our rights, is the only proper course to be pursued. 

Those who thus act may, for the present, subject themselves 
to the frowns and disapprobation of sOme of the great ones, 
who hold authority in the Church in this country ; but, their 
frowns and disapprobation will be totally disregarded by all 
who have the prosperity of Methodism in view, knowing, as 
they do, that such a course of conduct, on the part of the op- 
posers to a reformation, will rather serve to accelerate than 
retard the progress of the same, much less to obstruct it alto- 
gether. 

The more strenuous advocates for the present state of things, 
have hitherto pursued high-handed measures in this Western 
world, so much so, that when any one has had the hardihood 
or presumption to express a desire that a more equitable form 
of government might be established in the Church, he has been 
represented by them as a *‘ sower of dissentions,’’ and an ene- 
my to Methodism ; if any one presumed to speak well of the 
Repository, he was said to be truly a dangerous man, and 
threats, in more than one instance, have been made to expel 
from the Church such as would patronise your work. Thus, 
like the son of Solomon, who succeeded him to the throne of 
Israel, they, in effect, say, when solicited to redress the griev- 
ances of the people, ‘‘ Our fathers have chastised you with 
whips, but we will chastise you with scorpions.”? But not- 
withstanding all these, and various other bug-dears which they 
have hung up in ¢terrorum, there are many choice spirits here 
who are not to be intimidated, (and their number is daily aug- 
menting.) The spirit of inquiry is rapidly increasing; the 
good cause is still advancing, and that which many believe to 
be ‘‘the pleasure of the Lord, is prospering in their hands ;”’ 
yea, and it will prosper: because it has for its object the secu- 
rity of the rights and immunities of all. Surely this is an object 
that will meet with the approbation of that Being who ‘hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth,”? amd who hath: 
left sufficient testimony, in His Written Word to justify His 
people in the conclusion, that He never designed the few to 
‘*lord it over God’s heritage.”’ and oppress the many. 
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Of late, however, those sticklers for authority have pursued 
a different course of conduct ; their opposition to reform has 
become more mild and insinuating, and, unless the people are 
aware, it may be more effectual. They do not now, as former- 
ly, threaten ‘‘ the disaffected,’’ (as they are sometimes pleased 
to call them,) with the proscription of their rights, nor with a 
prohibition from their individual fellowship ;* but, on the con- 
trary, they advise, they caution, they warn, and they solemnly 
charge those over whom they have the rule, to beware of the 
awful consequences which they say must inevitably result from 
the contempleted change. They state that the Church will be 
ruined ; that itinerancy will be destroyed ; that congregational- 
ism will be established ; that Methodism will sink down in dull 
formality, §c. &c. Dhese cautions are generally given on 
what they deem proper occasions ; such as in family conversa- 
tions, and in class meetings ; but they are more frequently given 
in the form of an address, at the conclusion of a Quarterly 
Meeting Conference. This brings to my recollection a curious 
circumstance that recently occurred, on such an occasion, 
within the bounds of the Ohio Annual Conference. The cir- 
cumstance is as follows :—Two Elders arose in immediate suc- 
cession, and admonished the people, and strove to guard them 
against the prevailing errors of the day ; after whicha respecta- 
ble young Minister arose, and, s he thought, drew from his 
pocket a single number of th ‘“epository, dashed it on the 
floor in the presence of the people, and, with gushing tears, 
exclaimed, ‘‘there is the accursed thing ;” but it so happened 
that, while he was attempting to be so pathetically sublime, 
he, unintentionally, drew from his pocket, with the Number 
before mentioned, the discipline of our Church, which shared 
the same indignity, and became the subject of the same ana- 
thema. 

I now conclude my epistle by observing, that if any thing, 
worthy of notice, relative to the cause which yourself and 
the writers generally in the Repository, have so ably advo- 
cated, should occur amongst us, you may, probably, hear 
from me again; until which time, I subscribe myself your’s, 
in the bonds of Christian -fellowship, 

Cincinnatus, Jun. 


West of the Mountains, Sept. 2, 1823. 


P.S. The Lancaster District Conference have prepared an 
Address to send to the next General Conference, on the sub- 


ject of a Lay Delegation, and on some other subjects of minor 


importance. I am credibly informed that others will do the 


C. 


same, 


*See the article written by Cincinnatus, vol. III. p. 24. 
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Extract of a Letter from a highly respectable Methodist, 
dated Kentucky, Sept. 3d, 1823. 

The District Conference for Sciota District, Ohio, on Satur- 
day last, declared, by*Resolutions, in favor of Reform, with 
only two dissenting voices. This was done in a special meet- 
ing of the Conference for the consideration of the subject; as 
the President ex-officio refused to let it come before the Con- 
ference, until it had regularly closed. 

These things have produced great excitement ; and the Pre- 
sident-Elder of the District has pledged himself to prove to the 
WORLD, that the act was not a Con/ferential one, and the deed 
not attributable to the Local Conference of Sciota District !— 
The move for Reform, in this section of Ohio, begins to win 
its widening way ; i{-f’ and, I am confident, one of the principal 
causes, is, the violent, overbearing opposition of most of the 
Travelling Preachers in this Conference.* Unless there is 
great conceding on the part of those who now rule, consequen- 
ces must, inevitably, be serious ! 


* Am I become an enemy, because I tell the truth, for the only pur- 
pose of preventing disagreeable consequences ? 


INCONSISTENCY. 


Notice of the Editors of the Methodist Magazine to their 
Correspondents. Copied from the Cover of that Work, 
Jor Sept. 1823. , 

We do utterly disclaim all intention to excite unpleasant 
feeling ; and, we do as explicitly avow our intention to be, to 
expose what we consider as extremely unfair conduct. 

The following is a copy of the notice alluded to, verbatim 


et literatim: 

‘We cannot, consistently with our sense of duty, and of the 
rules of prudence and propriety, admit into the pages of our 
Magazine, those subjects of controversy which go to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the Church. The ear of the Genera! Con- 
ference willbe, as it ever has been, open to hear the petitions and 
remonstrances of any who think themselves aggrieved, or who 
may desire to communicate their sentiments on those points of 
Church government about which there may be a disagreement. 
And that, we conceive, is the properest place first to discuss and 
decide upon all such matters. _ Neither are we of the opinion 
of those who think we might harmlessly admit misrepresentations 
and erroneous sentiments, merely for the purpose of rectifying 
and confuting them. Such persons seem not to recollect that 
error is more congenial to the depraved heart than truth, and that 
it is much easier to lay stumbling blocks in the way than it is to 
remove them. We have neither inclination nor time for such a 
work at present.” 


W 
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As we dare not attribute any thing like infallibility to those 
who, on divers occasions, have been fairly vanquished in the 
open field of argument, neither shall we cringe before their 
more recent fulminations. We would ask, did the last General 
Conference give instructions to the newly appointed Editor of 
the Magazine, not to publish any thing on the subject of Church 
Government, excepting such articles as were the production 
of his own pen, or of those who could decently misrepresent 
the friends of Reform? If such instructions were given, (we 
do not suspect they were,) were other instructions given, at 
the same time, that the Editors should, ‘‘ consistently with 
their sense of duty,—and with their sense of prudence and pro- 
priety, admit,’’? (nay, write themselves,) such a Notice as the 
above, and publish it on the Cover of the Magazine ?—a notice 
which commences with a palpable and well known misrepre- 
sentation. The ear of the General Conference has never been 
‘¢ open to hear the petitions and remonstrances of any who think 
themselves aggrieved, or who have desired to communicate 
their sentiments on those points of Church Government about 
which there has been” (a long continued) ‘‘ disagreement.”’ 
Such has not been the fact ; and, we are exceedingly surprised 
to see the contrary stated in the face of all testimony. Were 
the ears of the General Conference open to the very respectful! 
and irresistibly argumentative Address of Dr. John French, of 
Norfolk ?—an Address prepared and forwarded to the Genera! 
Conference, at the special request of a number of Local Preach- 
ersof Virginia. Were the ears of the Conference open to the 
Memorial of the Baltimore Quarterly Conference? To the 
Philadelphia Address? No! Or, if the ears of the Confer- 
ence were open, the tongues of its members, as well as their 
pens, were as silent as the tomb of hope. Let the fate of these 
three important Addresses suffice to show how careless of facts, 
or ignorant of them, even some members of General Conferences 
may be. 

The Editors of the Magazine ‘‘ conceive the General Con- 
ference to be the properest place first to discuss and decide 
upon all such matters.’? Others conceive differently ; among 
whom are not a few of the intolerant ones, who, while they 
exercise the right of discussing these matters in the pulpit ; in 
Quarterly Conferences ; in Love-feasts ; in Class Meetings ; in 
fire-side circles ; walking and riding ; and, even, in some in- 
stances, as we could easily prove, in their prayers—these, we 
say, all differ from the published declarations of the Editors of 
the Magazine—these, not only think and speak ; but, they de- 
nounce those of a contrary opinion, who would make thought 
and speech, and the press, available to the promotion of union 
aud the best interests of the Church. The wordy advacates ot 
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the present order of things, widely differ from the professed 
opinions of the Editors of the Magazine. They wiél speak ; 
they widl ‘‘ discuss,”’ and that warmly too; they will positive- 
ly ‘** decide” on all matters of controversy ; indignantly tram- 
pling on the doctrine, that the General Conference is the “‘ pro- 
perest place first to discuss and decide on all such matters.’’— 
What! shall not the candidates for the General Conference in- 
terchange sentiments and opinions with those Preachers whom 
they are desirous to represent? Shall the representative re- 
main ignorant of the wants and wishes of his constituents ?— 
How then shall he legislate wisely and for the best? Is igno- 
rance the mother both of devotion and legislation? Alas! for 
the Church, her self-constituted legislators are to be led, blind- 
folded and dumb, to their seats in the General Conference ; for, 
that ‘‘is the properest place first to discuss and decide upon 
all matters of Church Government !”’ 

Let us now for a moment turn our eyes on the Local Minis- 
try, and the multitude: Is the General Conference the ‘* pro- 
perest place”’ for these “‘ first to discuss and decide upon all 
matters of Church Government??? How shall ¢hey discuss ; 
how shall ¢hey decide in the General Conference? By their 
representatives 2? Nota soul of them are represented. Shall! 
the people assemble in the galleries of the house occupied by 
the General Conference, and ‘‘ discuss’’ silently by signs, and 
‘* decide”? by nods, or otherwise? No; they can do none of 
these significant things. The people are not even admitted 
into the ‘* properest place’’ as spectutors. 

If the Editors of the Magazine are conscientiously scrupu- 
Jous about ‘‘ admitting misrepresentations and erroneous senti- 
ments into the Magazine,’’ it is most devoutly wished that their 
consciences would take cognizance of the contents of the Co- 
ver ; and, not add insult to injury, by first denying their work, 
as the medium of communication to one side, while it is open, 
cover and all, to themselves on the other. 

As to what is said in the ‘‘ Nofice,’’ respecting ‘‘ error,”’ 
**depraved hearts,’”? and ‘* stumbling blocks,’’ we shall take 
leave to reply to it all, by an Extract of a Letter, which may 
be appropriately entitled, 


A VOICE FROM SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC. 
‘¢ Sept. 10th, 1823. 


‘* Dear Broruer, 

‘© Such is the opposition which is made in this part of the 
country to the Repository, that we find it difficult to get the 
work off. However, I do not despair ; for, I believe that cor- 
rect principles will be instilled into the minds of the people ; 
they have been so long priest-ridden, that they are willing to 
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receive what may be advanced against the work by those that 
are in the opposition. Many who are favorable to the senti- 
ments advocated in the work, have not independence enough 
to avow their sentiments. Brother and myself are nearly 
‘like speckled birds.”? As to myself, I am much more vile in the 
eyes of the powers that be, than ever. But none of these 
things move me. I act from principle ; having adopted my 
ideas of right, I take my measures regardless of consequences, 
and leave the event to Him who doeth all things right. 

In reading a book highly extolled by the suprematists, ‘‘ The 
Causes, Evils, and Cures of Heart and Church Divisions,”’ pp. 
100—102, this doctrine is inculcated, that the Ministry alone 
have the power of the keys! A most abominable doctrine ; 
fit only for Spain and Portugal, or the Fathers of the Inquisi- 
tion of Goa. No wonder that the book is so highly recom- 
mended by the lovers of Church power: the texts which are 
cited, not one, have any bearing on the subject, and are only 
calculated to lead astray those who do not search for them- 
selves. 

The more I find out, the more cause I have for dissatisfaction 
with the disingenious conduct of those men who wish to lord it 
over God’s heritage. Some time ago, Martindale’s Dictionary 
fell into my hands, and I turned over to an article which I 
suppose Friend Nathan gratuitously inserted in that work ; he 
there asserts, that the candidates for the Travelling connexion 
may receive their recommendations either from the District 
Conference, or from a Quarterly Conference. Now Friend 
Nathan has professed to be much attached to the Rules ema- 
nating from the General Conference. Is it not a little sur- 
prising to find him thus opposing a solemn act of that body? 
—even the body of Elders, which, he says, rule independently 
of the people. The General Conference passes a rule that the 
District Conference shail do certain things; nay, says he, the 
Quarterly Conference can do it as well, and they may do it.’’ 


If the General Conference is the ‘‘properest place first to 
discuss and decide on all matters of Church Government,” how, 
we would with deference ask, came the “* Vindication of Me- 
thodist Episcopacy”’ to have a being in the interim of the Con- 
ierence? And how was it, that the article on American Me- 
ihodism came out on the pages of a new edition of Martin- 
dale’s Dictionary? We shall wait for an answer to these ques- 
tions, promising our readers, not to return to these subjects for 
the rest of the year, unless compelled so to do. 

Epitor Wesieyan Repository. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LECTURES 
ON MISSIONS TO AMERICAN INDIANS, 


By the Rev. N. Snetuen. 
LECTURE V. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


The plan upon which our (Methodist) Missions is conducted, 
we are free to confess, has not our undivided approbation ; but 
when we observe the failure of the systems of learned theorists, 
in their practical operations, we are in some measure recon- 
ciled to the uncertain issue of less maturely digested measures. 
Possibly we may happen to hit upon the means of success.— 
Our brethren may be wanting in science, or they may be defi- 
cient in experience as politicians ; but, asa cloudy day in June 
has more heat than the clearest meridian sunshine of Decem- 
ber, so their warmth of feeling may possibly be more genial to 
the heart of the unprejudiced Indian, than the formal and less 
fervent method of the schools. 

There is one prominent feature in Indian manners which 
deserves our attention, viz: their dances, (improperly so called.) 
They are said to have dances expressive of all the particular 
transactions of their lives ; but, these performances bear no af- 
finity to the common dance among us; they are a kind of 
pantomimic representation, and this is particularly true of the 
war dance. ‘Those who have seen it, tell us that the represen- 
tation was so faithful, that they could hardly persuade them- 
~— to believe that they were not about to witness the dread- 
ful@eality. Why is it that this hint has never been taken to 
introduce among them (if they might so be called) the agricul- 
tural dance, and the dance of the arts? Who can say what 
effect a mode of instruction by imitation, skilfully conducted, 
might have in an [Indian school? We have already shown 
that the habits of savages seem to us in effect to approach to 
those of the intemperate, in consequence of the derangement 
or excess of excitement under which they act—that their minds 
alternately approach to the condition of madmen and of ideots ; 
and, that to these causes, many of the peculiarities of their 
lives and manners may be ascribed. And if such be the fact, 
it is obvious that there civilization can only be effected by dif- 
fusing and equalizing their excitements ; and, that this should 
be attempted at the earliest period. Now the question is, can 
the Preaching Schoolmaster alone do this? We think he can- 
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not; unless he unite in himself the capacity of the Cook, the 
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Musician, and the Painter. We hold that the three latter pro- 
fessions are scarcely less important in an Indian School, than 
the teacher of letters and religion. The effects of cookery are 
almost incalculable in the progress of civilization. By this 
means alone can the appetite be formed and fixed. The bad 
cookery of sailors, soldiers and labourers, is more or less as- 
sociated with the love of liquor—and the relation between 
gluttony and drunkenness, is proverbial. We should cease to 
wonder at the cannibal propensities of certain savages, if we 
should see their food and their manner of preparing it. Noth- 
ing we are assured by eye witnesses, can be more revolting to 
our tastes. The productions of the garden, fruit, pastry, bread ; 
the gentler stimulants, as tea and coffee, and even milk, were 
unknown articles of diet among the savages of this country. 
—Is it not to overlook the order in which causes and effects 
should operate, to attempt to introduce letters and religion 
among such tribes of men, while we leave them without the 
only means of correcting their savage tastes by the art of 
cookery? The importance of musick in a school of the de- 
scendants of these roamers of the forest, cannot fail to be duly 
appreciated, when it is considered that their ear for musick is 
unformed—that they have no idea of simple melody. When 
they shall be taught to enjoy the pleasures of musick, how 
shocking must the horrid war hoop sound ?—that tremendous 
whoop which stimulated their ancestors to the most ferocious 
deeds. In recommending musick, as a means to promote 
civilization, we do not mean to aleins for it those more than 
mortal virtues which were attributed to it by some of the 
ancients. We would apply it to the ear of the young savage, 
with a view to increase and equalize the sensible stimuli upon 
the mind. The notes of singing birds are never heard im 
depths of the forest. The auditory nerves of the inhabi 

ef these cheerless and unsocial regions, are accustomed only to 
sounds of discord The screems of birds and beasts of prey ; 
the crashing of the forest before the tempest, the water fall, 
and the thunder of heaven, furnish their concerts. 

All the Europeans who first landed upon these shores, were 
struck with the wild and vacant stare of the natives ; and, so 
strong was the resemblance between the expression of their 
eyes and those of the wild animals, that the Spaniards hesitated 
to admit that they belonged to the human species. Here again, 
we see the effects of the want of sensible stimulus. The ar- 
tificial landscape never smiled to their view. The primitive 
colours of the heavens were seldom or but dimly seen through 
the intervening branches and foliage which waved forever over 
their heads. The imitative arts, and especially painting, have 
a much greater influence in stimulating or exciting the mind 
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into action, than most people are aware. We have seen that 
even the savage has recourse to the pantomimic dance, to pro- 
duce this kind of excitement. Few persons consider how much 
use they make of imitative gestures and sounds, in their inter- 
course with children. A picture of anaction, ora thing, affects 
by its resemblance to the original, if we have ever seen that, 
as well as by giving us an idea of what we have never seen 
before. A traveller in Africa says, that in showing a native 
the contents of a volume of paintings, he remained perfectly 
insensible and unmoved, until he turued toa drawing of a Lion 
and a Monkey; but, that as soon as he saw them, he ran from 
him in the utmost terror. Is not this a pretty clear indication 
of the importance of bringing down the imitative arts to a level 
with the capacities of such men, and beginning our operations 
upon their minds through some medium of this kind ? 

The eye of the uncivilized man, is, no doubt, the true index 
of the state of his brain ; and, is’one of the first avenues through 
which we can obtain access to it. The absence of the images 
of agriculture and of the arts, leave their minds entirely under 
the influence of war and the chase. Unexcited by hunger and 
revenge, and their short-lived animal pleasures, an almost pa- 
ralytic stupor settles on their brain, and they cannot be again 
roused from their listlessness and langour, until these powerful 
excitements, or some immediate sense of danger quickens their 
torpid nerves. Now the sensible stimuli of cookery, musick, 
and painting, &c. may be extensively diffused before the mind 
is sufficiently matured to conceive those abstract ideas which 
enter into the composition of religious truths ; and, of course, 
before it can be excited to action by them. 

We are, indeed, decidedly of the opinion that the Ministers 
of the Gospel are proper persons to be employed in these im- 
portant missions; and, of course, we highly approve of the 
method of giving religious lessons to big children, as well as 
little ones ; but, we cannot suppose that a sufficient degree of 
excitement can be produced by this means alone, to ensure a 
practical course of civil and religious conduct. What would 
be the consequence to our children, if they were secluded in a 
wilderness, with a teacher of letters and religion only ?— 
Though we learn our most important lessons from literary and 
religious instructors, yet all our childish, and most of our youth- 
ful days, are spent, before we feel the full effect'of their influ- 
ence. The Indian boys, we have seen among us, instead of 
joining in play with our children, amused us with specimens of 
their skill in the use of the bow. Need we wonder that men so 
formed should manifest a lamentable want of versatility of ge- 
nius ? 

Although sayages and barbarians oceupy so great a space in 
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universal history, we have no instance, well authenticated, of 
any nation or people being actually civilized by means of theo- 
retical principles alone ; whether civil, —_—. or mixed. 
Such accounts in the poets are mere fictions. ar and conquest 
seem to have been the precursors of civilization in the old Con- 
tinents. If the more civilized warriors conquered, they gene 


rally carried their arts as well as their principles into the con- 


- quered country—if their rivals, they found the monuments of 


their arts in the countries they overran. The exterminating 
fury of the most relentless conquerors has not, to this day, ef- 
fected the destruction of the monuments of the arts in several 
of their ancient seats. We may censure the folly or the extra 
vagance, or the tyranny of Priests, or politicians, who caused 
Pyramids and Temples to be built to defy the ravages of war 
and of time, or excavated vast temples in the solid rock, or 
produced many other eternal specimens of superstition, or am- 
bition ; but, let us not forget that these became schools of the 
arts to our own barbarian ancestors ; and, that is to them, in 
fact, that we owe our present superiority over the ancient Celts 
and Goths. Let pious Christians boast of the success of their 
apostles and martyred missionaries; but, let them consider 
how many ages elapsed, and how many revolutions intervened, 
before the descendants of their converts rose to their present 
state of civilization. The St. Austins, and the St. Bonifaces 
might baptize Kings and Queens, and their subjects, but we 
know to a certainty, that this mystical washing did not put 
away the ignorance and the ferocity of their barbarian natures. 

Experience has at length taught us, that habits of savage life 
and manners, when confirmed by immemorial usage, are not 
to be conquered by teaching letters and religion only ; and, 
that in the midst of these,benevolent and pious labours, we 
have cause to fear that the germ of the race may die on our 
hands. We feel a national interest and ambition, as well as a 
general benevolence and Christian zeal, prompting us to use 
our endeavors to save the Aboriginal race from annihilation, 
that if it should finally become extinct, we may prove to the 
world and to posterity, that we left no means untried te save it. 
In the integrity of our missionaries we have full confidence ; 
and, we are persuaded that their labours will be fully equal. if 
not more than equal, to their strength. As we have already 
intimated, we do not regret the difference between them and 
the Jesuits ; or the Academicians of our own country ; or the 
Moravians ; or any other denomination ; for, with all their 
merit, we cannot persuade ourselves to think that they have 
entitled themselves to be considered as perfect models of mis- 
sionary skill and success. 

A few remarks, before we conclude, upon the subject of the 
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collection. We could find single men among us to go upon 
these missions without purse or scrip ; but, single men are not 
suited for them, unless they could be domesticated in white 
families. We have endeavored to make it appear that the 
native savages of our country, have furnished an exception to 
all known examples of the human species, of the derangement of 
the natural affections. Peaceand plenty, which have been always 
deemed essential to the increase of nations, have proved more 
fatal to the tribes of red men, than war and want. For this 
singular anomaly, we have attempted to account; and, upon 
our hypothesis, the female missionary will be found to be an 
important, if not indispensable agent. In the domestic skill 
and management of the wife of the missionary, an example 
must be set of the duties proper to women in civil society. — 
The wretched state of degradation to which female savages are 
reduced by their warrior lords, may be one reason why their 
numbers have so rapidly decreased. ‘The women, probably, 
begin to feel the softening influence of civil and social manners, 
while they remain ignorant of the use and value of house and 
home. ‘Those who have seen the scanty remnants of ancient 
tribes wandering to, or from the neighboring towns, must have 
been struck with their hopeless appearance. 

It is well known how much stress St. Paul lays upon the do- 
mestication of females ; a state unknown in savage life ; for, in 
this wretched state, women have neither houses, nor knowledge, 
nor time to manage them. The wigwam and the blanket must 
be exchanged for more artificial and permament covering and 
dress—and basket making must give place to the use of the 
distaff and the needle. Indeed, it now seems to be generally 
admitted, that the precepts and examples of domestic life aud 
manners are indispensably necessary to an Indian missionship. 
Our mothers must teach their’s, how to rear their children in 
our manner; and, our men teach their’s how to guide the 
plough. Your contributions, therefore, are solicited not mere- 
ly to make a compensation to missionaries for their time and to 
provide them with food and raiment. 

But shall we conclude without saying any thing about the 
name and the grace of our Lory and Saviour Jesus Curist ? 
The only apology we can offer for our silence on these most 
important subjects, is, that our object was (if we may be per- 
mitted to illustrate the case by an allusion to Mechanies,) not 
to speak of the power or prime mover, but of the apparatus on 
which it is to act. When machines fail in their effect, artists 
are wont to examine the principles of their construction and the 
order and state of their parts; for, in all cases where means and 
instruments are used, the final effect depends upon them as well 
as upon the first mover. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


EPISCOPAL LECTURES—.2nticipated. 
No. III. 


With the subject of volition, we may not unfitly connect that 
of self-denial ; as it is presumable that it will be generally ad- 
mitted that our inclinations or propensities do not suspend them- 
selves without the inflnence of the will. Is it not to the influ- 
ence of the will over the passions and appetites, to which we 
may trace the difference, in fact, betwixt us and some of the in- 
ferior animals; not only in our virtues, but in our vices also ? 
When a man wills to be wicked, he becomes superlatively so. 
It is of the utmost importance that we should be able to know 
how far, under given circumstances, our wills can extend their 
controul over us ; and, it is also desirable that we should know 
how far they may possibly be extended. ‘The recorded facts 
to which we may have recourse, are by far too numerous to be 
followed in detail; they must, therefore, be classed. The old- 
est and most extraordinary instance on record, of the influence 
of the will on a great scale, is in the case of the Gymnosophists 
of ancient India. They seem to have been a long established 
and numerous order in the time of Alexander’s invasion, and 
their characters and habits are related by the Greek historians. 
Their successors, or representatives, are the modern Fakirs, 
of whom it is computed there are 80,000 Mahomedans, and 
1,200,000 Hindoos or Idolators. The privation and self-tor- 
ture to which they subject themselves, would be quite incredi- 
ble were they not well attested by modern, as well as ancient 
evidences of unquestionable veracity. Among Christians, the 
Asetics are scarcely inferior to these ‘naked wise men.”? One 
of them, a Syrian by birth, Simon Stylites, or St. Anthony, 
lived 37 years on a pillar which was raised from 6, to 47 cubits 
in height. The Monks are not all Asetics by profession ; 
though all the above orders, together with the Bonzes and some 
others, agree with them in renouncing marriage and some other 
particulars. After reading and comparing the accounts of the 
wonderful instances, in ancient and modern times, of Heathen, 

Mahomedan, and Christian examples of violence to nature, shal] 
we not be induced to hesitate before we pronounce where the 
possible limits of the controul of the will areto be fixed? Sta- 
vorinus says, he saw a Fakir at Surat, who had taken a vow 
to keep silence for 12 years, 10 of which had expired. Some 
have been known to hold their hands above their heads so long 
that the joints of their arms became so stiff, that they could 
never afterwards alter their position; but, these are harmless 
efforts in comparison with many others which are too shocking 
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to relate. Iam not, indeed, ignorant that it is common to con- 
sider all these orders as hypocritical pretenders to sanctity ; 
but, I can by no means give in to such an opinion, as it is en- 
tirely at variance with the well known power of habit. We 
should not forget that almost all the vicious consider the pro- 
fessedly virtuous as hypocrites ; for this plain reason, no doubt, 
—they cannot comprehend how they can possibly live without 
the habits to which they are addicted. In regard to nakedness, 
for instance, the inconveniences of appearing naked in compa- 
ny would be abundantly greater than the habitual disuse of 
clothes. Admitting, therefore, as fact, that Monks in all ages, 
and all religions, have violated their vows, the orders, we ave 
persuaded, would have long since ceased ; or, rather never 
arrived at maturity of existence without the aid of sincerity ; 
as without sincerity, the habit of celibacy could not have been 
formed. Mr. Warburton has advanced some good arguments 
upon this point, and it is difficult, I think, to read his extracts 
from the ancient founders of systems without being convinced 
of their primitive sincerity, and that of their followers. The 
power of the will must, therefore, be admitted to be very great 
over things within us, and must place the natural or physical 
possibility of the New Testament doctrine of self-denial, beyond 
a doubt. 

But I wish to call your attention to these historical examples 
of extraordinary efforts of volition among numerous bodies of 
men widely separated from each other in time and space, for 
the purpose of showing, that, though the functions and pro- 
pensities of nature may be deranged and well nigh subverted 
by voluntary efforts, yet no knowledge of the principles of 
religion can be thus gained. The religious ignorance of the 
orders of men to whom we have alluded, was at once most pro- 
found and obstinate. No accumulation of numbers, nor dura- 
tion of time, combined with their multiplied austerities, could 
elicit one ray of truth. In reflecting upon this fact, one is re- 
minded of St. Paul’s ‘‘not of Him that willeth.”” Are not 
these striking examples, of the danger, of putting a part for the 
whole? These Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers, were 
the teachers of the sages of Greece. It was from them that 
Pythagoras learned the doctrine of transmigration; and Zeno 
and the Stoicks their contempt ef bodily pain and other pecu- 
liarities. It is worth while to trace the progress of opinion 
and practice from one country to another. In India, the mas- 
ter went naked, and in Greece, the disciples wore clothes.— 
Similar changes might be traced in following opinions from 
Heathenism to Christianity. Europe seems always to have 
been a country less genial to physical austerities than Asia, or 
Africa. Has the rigorous climate of the North had any influ 
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ence over the disciples of the naked wise men who were once 
looked up to as the very oracles of knowledge and relizion? If 
so, it will furnish a better argument in favour of the influence 
of climate over manners and virtue, than those which are com- 
monly offered. 

Did St. Paul mean to include these ** Sapientia Indiac,”’ as 
the Greeks called them, in that world who by wisdom knew 
not Gop? I am inclined to think so; for, as a scholar, he 
could hardly be ignorant of the fact, that, the Gymnosophists 
were rigid Stoicks, and that, as the teachers of the Greek phi- 
losophers, they were like blind leaders of the blind in regard 
to the true principles of theology. J am aware how dangerous 
it is in this late and undisciplined age, to advance any thing 
which may be construed into a plea against self-denial ; but, it 
strikes me that, though this is an indispensable duty under the 
Gospel, the very size gua non of Christianity, yet the virtue 
and the value of it is not in its excess; and, that, in no degree, 
and under no cireumstances, is it the direct and immediate cause 
of religious knowledge. If knowledge comes through this 
medium, would not many of the Monks be among the wisest 
of Christians?—-those very Monks whose mortifications and 
ignorance are equally notorious. 

I know of no chapter in the history of man, my Brethren, 
which is better calculated to enlarge your sphere of knowledge 
in human nature, than that of the Gymnosophists and their 
successors. It has been common, I believe, to trace the igno- 
rance and consequent idolatry of the Heathen, to the licentious- 
ness of their teachers. But whether it were really so or not, 
it seems to me from a careful examination of the records which 
have fallen under my notice, that the Heathen themselves did 
not consider their philosophers as licentious. As an instance, 
I may refer to one of the earliest and most celebrated of Greek 
philosophers, Pythagoras; but, it is needless to quote examples 
while all the world is filled with echoes of the ancient eulogies 
of their purity and piety. A disposition to detract from the 
self-denial and austerity of the ancient Philosophers, seems to 
have grown upamong certain Christian writers, from an appre- 
hension that if all that is said in their praise should be admitted, 
it might derogate from Christianity. Now it seems to me that 
the more the efforts of these ancient teachers of religion to be- 
come virtuous, are evinced, the more must Christianity be ex- 
alted. If the world by wisdom knew not God, was not the 
defect in their intellects and their theory ? And did not the 
rigidness of their manners and self-discipline prove their since- 
rity and integrity? Upon this hypothesis, the peculiarities o¢ 
Christianity are real, not accidental ; on the other, the reverse ; 
tor, if the fault of their systems lay in their vices, these" being 
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removed, they would have been as wise as the Apostles. 1 
cannot but think that the popular mode of testing the truth by 
personal virtue, is to be followed with great caution, as it may 
lead to the unsettling of all principle. Letus take as an exam- 
ple Pythagoras and Paul. 

These men we know differed widely in their Theology ; and, 
the truth of their systems is to be tested. Can this be done 
by a comparison of their personal virtues? Then, if Pytha- 
goras proves to be the better man, he was right, and Paul 
wrong. Now, is it not easy to show that the Philosopher in 
the judgment of his disciples, must have the precedence of 
the Apostle, as he who will take the life of no animal and eat 
no flesh must needs be supposed by them to have more huma- 
nity and benevolence than the man who makes no scruple of 
eating beef; the very flesh of the sacred cow. Pythagoras 
made many converts to his religion ; but, his system of Astro- 
nomy was unpopular. We now know to a certainty, that his 
religious opinions were wrong, and his Astronomical ones 
right ; and, that he derived his knowledge of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and his multiplication table, (the one now 
in use) and his doctrine of the metempsichosis from the same 
source. Iam inclined to think that he followed the Gymnoso- 
phists not only in abstaining from flesh, but in other particu- 
jars also, much more tenaciously than Paul did; that is, was 
the more austere moralist of the two; and it is evident that to 
a modern Fakir, or Asetic, the very likeness of St. Paul’s life 
and manners would not be tolerable; and, that such a man 
would be driven from their fraternity. The Monks have evi- 
dently been favorites in the Roman Catholic Church ; and, pro- 
bably, in several instances in comparison to the secular Clergy, 
deservedly so. And at this day, if the truth of doctrine were 
to be tested between them and the Protestant Clergy by the 
criterion of the mortification of the flesh, perhaps the Refor- 
mation would not gain by the comparison, even though it could 
be proved that any given number of them have violated their 
vows. I am far from being disposed to undervalue genius 
among any order of men, but I am aiming to show you that in- 
finite evils have resulted to mankind from a misapprehension 
of the true sources and means of knowledge, and a disposition 
to make a monopoly of knowledge. We learn that the autho- 
rity of Pythagoras among his disciples, was so great that, to 
dispute his word was deemed a crime, and the most subborn, 
were drawn to coincide with the opinion of their opponents 
when they helped their arguments by, the master suid so; an 
expression which became proverbial in—Jurave in verba ma- 
jestri. The ancient or modern schools of professedly wise 
men who kept the keys of knowledge, and by the practice of 
qusterities which neyer can be reduced to general practice, im- 
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posed upon mankind a belief in their superior wisdom and 
sanctity, kept knowledge stationary; and, by the same means, 
there is reason to believe it must be kept so forever. The 
Christian doctrine of self-denial and daily cross-bearing, must 
be kept in their proper place, and their proper degree. It was 
by affiliating them with the system of physical theology exhi- 
bited in the writings of Plato, that they have degenerated i in 
the Church into Asetic mortifications and Monachism. The 
flesh, according to Plato, who can only be considered as giving 
the opinions of others, and not as an innovator, the flesh is 
the source of all the pollution of the divine soul ; therefore, it 
must be mortified. Transmigration was for the purpose of 
punishment, or purification ; and various were the means by 
which the soul might be prepared for a re-union with the great 
soul of the world, after mixing here with polluted matter.— 
Now, with all this, our New Testament doctrine of self-denial 
has nothing to do; as it is predicated upon a different view 
both of matter and spirit. 

It is remarkable of all the ancient religious schools of which 
any tradition has come down to our times, that they were pre- 
dicated upon the same monopolizing principle which Job seems 
to have in view in his well known reply to his friends, ‘‘ doubt- 
less ye are the:men and wisdom shall die with you.’”? The 
Gymnosophists, the Egyptian Priests, the Chaldeans, and the 
Druids were united in great fraternities, while the Greeks were 
divided into parties under particular leaders, after the manner 
of their governments ; but the distinctions betwixt them were 
more nominal than real, and they were all nearly equal in ig- 
norance of true theology. The British conquests in India, 
have laid open to the view of the world, the sanctum sancto- 
rum of this mystery of human art and religious ignorance. 
From the Brahmins have Mahomedans and Christians learned 
some of their most intolerant lessons. May we not hope that 
the fountain will be dried up and the streams will cease. 

Behold, my brethren, the beast with seven heads and ten 
horns. ‘This great hierarchical and monopolizing policy branch- 
es out into heads and horns—Priestly supremacy and civil, or 
military power, in every country, and every age. God grant, 
my Brethren, that its mark may not be found on our foreheads, 
nor in our hands. 

In my sext Lecture, I shall enter upon the subject of intel- 
lect, for which I have endeavoured to prepare the way by en- 
deavouring to clear your minds from old prejudices and tradi- 
tions. Let us stand fast in the liberty wherewith we are made 
mentally, as well as politically free. 

‘* Not in the tombs we pine to dwell, 


Nor in the dark monastic cell, ari 
By grates and vows confined.” EPISCOPIUS 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


NOVEL WRITING. 


This is the title of an Essay republished in the Port Folie 
from Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine, and is the best work 
of the kind we remember to have read. We are gratified to 
find that the judgment of the serious and consciencious part of 
the community respecting ninety-nine of a hundred of the 
English Novels of the eighteenth century, is in substance 
confirmed by this able and popular writer. Miss Edgeworth 
is almost the only novel writer whom he commends ; and even 
to her, he does not give unqualified praise. Though she is not 
irreligious, he thinks she is not religious enough. Another 
writer through the same vehicle has passed some > high compli- 
ments upon the author of the Waverly Novels, for the respect 
which he uniformly shows to religion. If, as these authors 
affirm, the two most distinguished of all novel w riters occupy 
mutual ground in regard to religion, we cannot but hail it as an 
important revolution in this department of literature. We 
think we have read somewhere, that the far-famed novel wri- 
ter of Geneva, Rousseau, did boastingly defy any modest wo- 
man to read one of the most eloquent of his novels. Was not 
this somewhat like glorying in his own shame? 

In meditating upon the avidity of the public mind for this 
kind of composition, we have been led back to the origin of 
idolatry ; and, the question has occurred to us, whether the 
propensity for fiction in the human mind which gives rise to 
novel writing and reading, may not have had an influence in 
originating the tales we find in ancient mythology. It is cer- 
tain that these have been perpetuated and transmitted to us by 
poetry and sculpture ; the latter of which is allied to painting ; 
and, it is well known that in both, the basis of the fictitious is 
professedly the Gran’ Gusto or Beau ideal—lIdeal beauty. 
The more elegant images of the gods which have been preserv- 
ed to our times, are proofs of this. Nosuch heads, for instance, 
are to be found in nature. The principle on which the ancient 
artists proceeded is found to be in a comparison between the 
heads of different animals and that of man; as it appears that 
the line of the face, or as it is sometimes called the bassi-facial 
angle approaches to a perpendicular, as intelligence increases 
This line in the most intelligent looking human heads rises to 
80 degrees ; but, in ancient sculpture it is found as high as 100. 
By this art of man’s device was the superior know ledge of the 
gods expressed among the Greeks and other nations, after art 
had submitted to the guidance of science and taste. But the 
grand or ideal style is limited in art; the progress of the crea- 
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tive fancy is developed in poetry, and it is in the poets that 
we meet with the details of mythology. 

The existing fondness for novels is founded in a love of fic- 
tion ; and, that this love of fiction is not the offspring of Priest- 
eraft, however it may have been nursed by it, is evident; as, 
it exists among us under circumstances entirely independent of 
the practice and principle of ancient idolatry. Might we not, 
therefore, agree that is was not idolatry, which originated a 
love of fiction, but a love of fiction which promoted idolatry. 
This propensity is now manifestly independent of religion or 
superstition. Mankind, it should seem, have an inherent 
fondness for the creatures of their own fancy, and though we 
deplore the immoral tendency of the multitude of novels, we 
are inclined to think that it is a fortunate circumstance that 
even the better kind of them have kept so clear of religion. 
We are not, therefore, disposed to regret the silence of that 
magical mistress of the art of description, Miss Edgeworth. 

In several points it is not difficult to trace a resemblance be- 
tween the Gods of the Poets and the mortals of Romance ; they 
have like passions, and the leading incidents of both classes of 
tales grow out of the irregularity and violence of those passions. 
All the well known modification of love and jealousy enter 
more or less into mythology and novel writing. While false 
and fictitious notions of the Divinity stand corrected by Chris- 
tianity, the love of fiction is little, if at all diminished among 
us ; it is only confined to men and manners. Novels in verse 

* prose are the chief articles in the literary catalogue ; they 
diffuse themselves through Periodical Publications, Reviews, 
News-papers, &e &c. May they not be said to form a system 
of human idolatry—a kind of Polyandrianism ? The heroes 
and heroines of Romance, are almost as numerous as the gods 
and goddesses of Polytheism. Among these too, as well as 
those, patterns and models may be found for every vice. 

But if novel writing and reading be an evil, is it not a neces- 
sary one? Does it not exercise genius and improve taste and 
manners? Would not the strictly religious, do well to consi- 
der that many of the vices cannot be cured, and therefore those 
who by the force of genius correct them, may thus render a 
service to virtue? As for instance, if the propensity of the 
human mind for fiction were not nee in human subjects, 
might we not fall back again into idolatry? If these questions 
were now for the first time put to us, we might feel our difficul- 
ty in answering them ; but, they were not relied upon as an 
apology for the very w orst species of novel writings—for those 
novels which are now only found in the hands of those who 
have renounced all pretensions to virtue. Whatever of credit 
the novel writer may take to himself for his ideal beauty of 
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virtue, he sketches vice by the same ideal design ; as the rules 
of fictitious writing require that both should exceed the bounds 
of nature and truth, vice is in fact then only productive when 
it is seen in the colouring which passion and fancy give it. If 
Miss Edgeworth and the author of the Waverly Novels, can 
produce a revolution in the task of novel readers, and thus con- 
sign the thousand volumes of profane and indelicate trash to 
the closets of those who have given themselves up to a repro- 
hate mind, it will prove a most desirable event to the youth of 
both sexes. ‘To those who labour under the old disease, we 
would recommend the new remedy, if none other will do; but 
the whole need not a physician. The Gospel is no fiction, it 
is ‘‘ fruth,”? and ‘‘we know that no lie,’’ and of course no 
fiction, ‘‘ is of the truth.” 

We would recommend it to the consideration of those, who 
can consider, whether there be no danger, that those who are 
incurably in love with fiction, may be ** given up to believe a 
lie??? The love for novels may become so great as to amount 
to a moral incapacity to embrace the Gospel, or to practice it. 


LETTERS ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
INSCRIBED TO THE REVEREND WILLIAM M’KENDREE. 


“ Far from wishing you to be ignorant of any of our 
doctrines, or any part of our discipline, we desire you to 
vead, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the whole.”’ 


WILLIAM M’KENDKEE, 
ENOCH GEORGE, 
ROBERT R. ROBERTS.”’ 


LETTER I. 


Reverend Sir, 
Permit me to approach you, and with all that deference that 
is due to one of your years and exalted station in the Church of 
Christ, offer to your consideration, a few thoughts on your con- 
duct as a Bishop, and some remarks on the government of the 
Church over which you preside. Conscious of the great re- 
spect I have for you, after an acquaintance of many years, | 
regret that in the prosecution of my plan, [am under the neces- 
sity of addressing you publicly, and animadverting on what | 
deem evils in the Church in a periodical publication. I am 
also sensible how hard it will be to persuade you or your 
friends, as they may flatteringly style themselves, that I am 
not actuated by ill will—that I am not your enemy. But, my 
dear Sir, I hope you will not consider me in this light, because 
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I tell you what appears to me to be the truth. I have no rea- 
son to be such, for [ have no aggrandizement in view—no inter- 
est to promote at your expense: I have no pique to gratify— 
I have no injuries to revenge. Actuated, then, as I religiously 
assure you I am, by the purest motive, a love for truth and 
peace, I presume to expostulate with you on certain errors, as 


J deem them, in your official conduct, and point out not only 


their nature and tendency , but their remedy and cure. 

How unthankfu! to tell a man his faults ; how painful to be 
obliged to do so! You and | have, for many years, been 
employed in pointing out to others the error of their ways ; and 
surely we ought not to be against hearing the lesson we have 
so long been inculcating on others. We ought to receive the 
truth in the love of it, and consider that man alone worthy of 
the sacred name of friend, who will have the honesty and cou- 
rage to tell us what is wrong. 

I claim for myself, then, in penning these letters, what I 
am very willing to attribute to you as the guide of your con- 
duct—purity of iptention. But as it is possible for us to mis- 
take in the origination of our plans, and as the effects may be 
not the less mischievous, although founded in sincerity, it be- 
comes us to look to consequences as well as principles. I do 
so, you will say. SodolI: and I flatter myself that the pre- 
sentation I shall make of principles and facts will not be alto- 
gether useless or unedifying to the Church of which we both 
are Ministers. Most gladly would I keep apart your name 
and title if possible ; and so construct my sentences and discuss 
the subject, that William M‘Kendree should not be embodied 
in the whole. This, however, must not be expected. It will 
only remain to temper my plain remarks with the gentleness 
of the Gospel, and avoid every thing that would hurt the cause 
I profess to defend. This may surely be done, for there is no 
necessity to defend the concerns of the Church with poisoned 
arrows, especially when ‘the obliquities of good men even 
tend to Heaven.’ 

You will object, perhaps, at being brought before the public, 
and say, it is a hardship, that your official conduct should con- 
tinue to be scrutinized in a periodical Journal. It is not, Rev. 
Sir, with a view ‘‘to pillor you in a pamphlet,”’ that these 
remarks are penned with an eye to publication. No: far from 
my heart be such a base, unworthy motive. Nor is it to 
uwaken in the breasts of any of the members of the Church, 
the least unfriendly sentiment towards you, nor lower you: 
well-earned ministerial character in their view. It is not to 
serve as a remembrancer to any of your hearers, when you ap- 
pear in the pulpit; nor blunt the edge, nor weaken the force 
of your sententious, christian apothegms. It is not to plant « 
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thorn in your pillow, nor extort a sigh from a bosom already 
agitated with care ; but it is to ease a heart that has long been 
burdened—to discharge a duty that has long been felt—to ad- 
monish an elder brother for whom a great regard i is entertained 
—to advertize my brethren of the gathering storm, and to en- 
treat you and the Travelling Preachers who act in concert with 
you, to adopt such conciliatory measures as will allay the ex- 
isting excitement, and restore health and peace to the body by 
healing the wounds which have been inflicted on the Church. 

If you will credit my-assurances, you cannot, { think, com- 
plain of any injuries done you, merely because your official 
conduct is made the subject of public scrutiny. You have lived 
too long, and are too well acquainted with men and things not 
to know, that it has always been the practise, in all free coun- 
tries, and especially in our own, publicly to examine the acts 
and doings of public men, whether in Church or State. Indeed, 
it seems not only to be proper, but absolutely necessary—else 
how should the community be acquainted with the pretensions 
of candidates for office—prevent a recurrence of the evils of 
male-administration—or render to the deserving or faithful, 
the meed of praise? If to these considerations be added anc- 
ther, that it was with a knowledge of this right and usage, 
you accepted, and still retain the high and important station 
you fill, you cannot have any very strong, or well-grounded 
objection, that a temperate and public investigation of your 
conduct should be made; when it was on these terms implied, 
if not expressed, you allowed yourself to be inducted into office. 
But should you still protest against it, it must be replied, that 
the right is too valuable and too sacred to be sacrificed, and that 
an abandonment of it, would not well comport with the charac- 
ter either of freemen or christians. 

Protestants as we are, and taught as we have been from child- 
hood to consider Popery as a compound of Heathenism, Juda- 
ism, and Christianity, how would it surprize us, to have the 
charge seriously preferred against ourselves ; and to be told, 
that, although free from its erroneous doctrines, and disclaim- 
ing the name as it relates to constitutional government, we are 
fast approaching to the thing. We should feel, perhaps, all 
within us rise againgt the calumnistor, as We would call him, 
and yet, Sir, I “seriously assure you, when I have been told 
that there were some parts of our economy and government 
that strongly savoured of this odious thing, I have been obliged 
to put my finger on my lips, or get rid of the subject as easily 
and speedily asI could. This declaration may, possibly, make 
you, or my readers stare, but I hope neither of you will be 
hasty in forming conclusions, but wait for the proof which 
shall be furnished before I close these letters. Nor am I alone 
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in this opinion respecting our Church government. We are 
now in the third year of polemic warfare. The Wesleyan Re- 
pository has entered on the third volume. If it should be 
thought, that in that work, some writers have intimated what 
I explicitly state ; and have also believed, that you and those 
Travelling Preachers who deny the right of Local representa- 
tion in General Conference were ambitious of spiritual power, 
and unless resisted, we should ultimately settle down in a mo- 
dification of Popery, adapted to the United States, how would 
your friends be able to exonerate you or themselves from the 
charge? I trust, Sir, you will bear with me, while with the 
gseatest sincerity, I examine this subject, and according to my 
limited abilities, place before you and my readers, those points 
of resemblance in our Church government and that of the Church 
of Rome, which appear to me so striking, as the result of my 
research. 

To be candid, were any to attribute to you, without any qua- 
lifying restrictions, any thing like aspiring views or boundless 
ambition, they would wrong you, wrong you very much. I 
do not believe, for my own part, that such things accord with 
your nature or disposition. And I beg you to remember, that 
whenever I glance at ambition or power, I do not allude to your 
natural love of power, but to a necessity, in your judgment, 
growing out of the relation you sustain to the Church, of main- 
taining, unimpaired, the government of that Church, as it was 
put into your hands. ‘To do you justice then, it is necessary 
to take into account, the peculiar features,and construction of 
our Church government: a government that is essentially dif- 
ferent from every thing that at this day is to,be found in Chris- 
tendom, and, indeed, I am not clear, that any thing like it, in 
all its parts, has ever had a name, or place on the face of 
the earth. It is the peculiarity of its structure that has proved 
the source of so much discontent to Preachers and Lay Mem- 
bers: It is the peculiarity of its structure that has served as an 
apple of discord, and engendered so much strife among the bre- 
thren: It is the peculiarity of its structure that has led differ- 
ent writers, in its defence, to rest their vindication on different, 
and in my judgment, opposite grounds: It is the peculiarity 
of its structure, that has impelled you to acts and doings, which, 
I think, cannot be justified, though they may for this reason 
be extenuated ; and has lamentably involved you, in the decline 
of life and service, in a war with the Preachers: It is, in 
short, the peculiarity of its structure, which has procured for 
you a kind of treatment which every good man deplores, and 
the very reverse of which would have been cheerfully and 
liberally rendered you, were it not for the crooked, unseriptu- 
ral, unmanageable kind of government which has been entailed 
upon us, 
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It is a matter of question, among ecclesiastical writers, what 
was the form of the primitive Church, and the nature of its 
zovernment ; on this head much difference of opinion obtains, 
not only between the Catholics and Protestants, but even be- 
tween the different classes of the latter, as the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. It cannot be expected then, that I shall be able to 
ascertain with the utmost precision, every lineament and fea- 
ture of the government of the primitive Church, on the nature 
and limits of which, the pious and the learned have been divid- 
ed solong. Of one thing, however, I am very confident, that 
the form of government of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
not the same, as that of the Church of Christ in the days of 
the Apostles, or for the first three centuries; and although I 
may be at some loss to point out every peculiarity which be- 
longs to the latter, I shall be able to demonstrate, that the 
Church was not, in the above period, what our’sis now. We 
egregiously mistake, and betray our ignorance, when we say, 
the government of the Methodist Episcopal Church is Aposto- 
tical. As the examination of this subject, and the proofs of 
what I have asserted, would swell this letter to an undue size, 
I shall reserve them for another, and close, by declaring the 
great love I have for you as a friend and brother in the Gospel 
ef Christ. MARTIN LUTHER. 





MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN HAGERTY. 


The Rey. John Hagerty, the subject of this Memoir, was 
born in Prince George county, in the province, now state, of 
Maryland, on the 18th day of February, 1747. Very early in 
life he experienced the sacred drawings of the Holy Spirit, and 
at the age of twelve years, such were his desires to serve God, 
that he said, when he read of the sufferings of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, his heart would melt into tenderness, 
and he had so great a desire to serve God, that he often thought, 
if Christ were then upon the earth, he would leave father and 
mother, brethren and sisters, and follow Him even unto death. 
When about twenty years of age he had many compunctions of 
heart on account of sin, and made many fruitless attempts to 
extricate himself from the snare of the Devil, and to enter 
heartily into the service of his Maker ; but, all his promises 
and resolutions were like the morning cloud or early dew : 
they vanished away as soon as the sun of temptation arose. In 
the 23d year of his age, he commenced keeping house with his 
eldest sister. Here he began to immitate the good example 
given him by his parents, and set up family worship night and 
morning ; and although he knew nothing of vital piety, and 
was entirely ignorant of the way of salvation by faith in Christ ; 
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yet, for consistency sake, he broke off from every species of 
open immorality, and laboured hard to keep a conscience void 
of offence toward God and man. Vet, said he, I had not dis- 
covered the root of the matter. I had not a sufficiently deep 
conviction for sin ; my repentance and reformation were only 
like putting a new piece on an old garment, which generally 
makes the rent worse. 

It pleased God about this time, 1771, to direct one of his 
servants, a Methodist Preacher, John King, to the town where 
Mr. Hagerty then resided. He heard this man preach three 
times. With the first discourse he was tolerably well pleased ; 
the second he liked better; but under the third, he felt as he 
had never felt before ; the exceeding sinfulness of sin—the im- 
minent danger to which he was exposed on account of trans- 
gression—his utter inability to save himself—and the necessity 
of evangelical righteousness through faith in Christ rushed upon 
his mind, and fastened in his conscience a conviction not to be 
easily shaken off. The great deep of his heart was now broken 
up, and he resolved on the spot to flee the wrath to come, by 
making a full surrender to God. After some months of vari- 
ous exercises, distress and prayer, his soul ws set at liberty 
to praise redeeming mercy. The love of God*was shed abroad 
in his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him. Pardon and 
peace were witnessed to his conscience, and he could now, by 
the Spirit of adoption, cry, Abba, Father. About this time 
God converted his sister, which was viewed by him as a gra- 
cious providence : for he now stood in need of some intimate 
religious friend who could encourage him to bear up against 
the flood of persecution which threatened to overwhelm him 
like the billows of the ocean. This year, 1772, John King 
again visited the town where Mr. Hagerty resided, and put 
up at his house. ‘The next day he preached in the Market 
place, and again en the Sabbath, and at night joined Mr. Ha- 
gerty and thirteen others into a society, of which he afterwards 
became the leader. 

Soon after he had tasted the good word of God and of the 
powers of the world to come, he felt an ardent desire that all 
his relations and neighbours should be made par takers of like 
precious faith. This gracious desire increased in his soul, un- 
til, after a lapse of some months, he was constrained to open 
his mouth for God, and to exhort sinners to flee from the wrath 
to come. Under his second exhortation there was a man deep- 
ly convicted of sin; this encouraged him to continue the exer- 
cise, which he did at Quarterly Meetings, and other places of 
public worship, under the patronage of Messrs. King, Rankin, 
Strowbridge and others, until at length, Mr. Rodda insisted on 
his preaching at his appointment on Linganore, to which he 
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reluctantly consented. When he had finished his sermon, a 
man of decent deportment came up to him, and gave him an 
invitation to preach at his house that day two weeks, which 
he accepted ; and, when the day came, attended the appoint- 
ment, where he found a great many people, to whom be preach- 
ed, and received another invitation to preach to them again. 

Thus did the Lord open his way before him, and give him fa- 
vor in the eyes of the people. Mr. Hagerty continued to 
preach, and to labour in the word and doctrine for several 
years. Sometimes he would be away from home, on preach- 
ing excursions, for many weeks together. His heart was so 
much in this blessed work, that he could content himself only 
while he was seeking the lost sheep of Israel. At length he 
gave himself wholly to the work, and entered the Travelling 
connexion in the year 1779. This year he was sent to Berk- 
ley Circuit: in 1780, he was sent back to the same Circuit : 
in 1781, he was appointed to labour in Baltimore Circuit: in 
1782, he travelled Calvert Circuit : in 1783, Chester: and in 
1784, Frederick. At the Conference of this year, the Preach- 
ers declared themselves an independent Church ; and ordained 
Mr. Asbury Superintendant, and John Hagerty, Nelson Reed, 

and several others, Elders. In 1785, he was stationed in New 
York: in 1786, and “1787, he acted as Presiding Elder : in 
1788, he was stationed in Annapolis : in 1789, in Baltimore : 
in 1790, at Fell’s Point : tn 1791, and 92, in Baltimore. At 
the close of this year, he was under the painful necessity of lo- 
cating, on account of the continued indisposition of his wife. 

From the period of his Location, Mr. Hagerty continued to 
preach, with great acceptability, in and about Baltimore. Few 
men were more cordially disposed to serve the Church : at any 
hour, night or day, he was at the service of the people; dis- 
tance, weather, or season was no consideration with him when 
duty called. He has been often known to rise from his bed at 
midnight, and ride for miles into the country to visit a sick or 
a dying man, and that without fee or reward. 

In person, Mr. Hagerty was about the middle size, straight, 
well proportioned and active ; prominent features, a fine re- 
treating forehead, and in profile resembled the best prints we 
have of Mr. Fletcher. He was favoured with a robust consti- 
tution and good health until within a few years of his death, 
when he was attacked with an hereditary Epilepsy ; and even 
while labouring under this malady, he was entirely free from 
any morbid affections of the stomach, and would often say, 
even to within a few days of his death, ‘* from the crown of 
my head to the soles of my feet I have no pain ; I can eat hear- 
ty and sleep sound, so wonderfully does the Lord favour me.’ 

Mr. Hagerty’s talents were above mediocrity, and his preach- 
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ing was clear, pointed and commanding ; conveyed by a manly 
voice, and attended by the unctions of the Holy Spirit. it 
was often made the power of God to the salvation of his hear- 
ers. In looking over his manuscript Journal, we were much 
pleased and edified with the fine vein of deep piety which runs 
through it, and which breathes the spirit of a devoted Christian 
and genuine Evangelist. 

As Mr. Hagerty dedicated his life to the service of God, it 
was to be expected that God would own him in his death.— 
Our expectation was not disappointed. We had the pleasure 
of Mr. Hagerty’s acquaintance for many years, during his 
life-time, and was favoured to be present in his dying hours. 
We called to see him on the Sabbath previous to his decease, 
and found him in a very comfortable frame of mind. Upon 
remarking to him, that he appeared to be drawing nigh to eter- 
nity, hereplied, ‘‘ yes, and all is straight ; the way is clear be- 
fore me.”’ In the afternoon we called again, and prayed with 
him ; he now appeared to have Heaven in full anticipation ; his 
eyes sparkled, and his whole theme was thanksgiving and 
praise. That evening he was taken with a violent attack of 
Epilepsy, and was conveyed to bed; but spoke no more until 
the next Thursday evening, Sept. 4th, 1623, when he breath. 
ed his last without a struggle or a groan, in his seventy-seventh 
year. AMICUS. 


THE CHINESE, 

The exalted representations of the empire and inhabitants of 
China, communicated to the Europeans by the early Jesuit 
Missionaries, are universally acknowledged to be too highly 
coloured in totv. These erroneous views no doubt proceeded 
partly from too implicit a reliance upon the statements of the 
Chinese themselves ; but, it may very safely be allowed with- 
out incurring the charge of excessive credulity, that these des- 
criptions of the relatively improved state of China, were by no 
means so devoid of foundation, at the time when they were 
made, as they must appear at the present day. Most of them 
were written, from about the middle of the 16th, to the middle 
ef the 17th century. At that time there appeared to be an uni- 
versal toleration of religious opinions ; while the nations of the 
West were distracted by the most irreconcileable schisms, and 
disgraced by the most inhuman persecutions. While the use 
of silk was introduced as a curiosity by the sovereigns of France 
and England, the peasantry of China were entirely clothed 
with that elegant manufacture. When the nobility of England 
were sleeping upon beds of straw, those of China were reposing 
upon silken mattrasses. While the European ladies had skew- 
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ers of pins, and had not even a Conception of the present ap- 
pendages of their toilet, the Chinese fair had their needle-work, 
paint boxés, and trinkets of ivory, silver, mother of pearl, &c. 
When the art of improving vegetables was scarcely known in 
this quarter of the globe, the empire of China was comparative- 
ly a garden. The first Missionaries were powerfully impress- 
ed with these views, and led to speak of them in the most 
glowing language. 

It is unquestionable, however, that the more the Europeans 
have had an opportunity of personal observation, and the more 
they have been made acquainted with the state of things in 
China, the more have proofs accumulated of the inferiority of 
this boasted and boasting people, in these very respects in which 
they were most exalted. Enough is now ascertained respect- 
ing their state and habits, to warrant the conclusion, that they 
are but a little advanced in civilization beyond the infancy of 
what is called agricultural society ; and that, when compared 
with the nations of Europe, at this moment, they can only be 
said, in the words of Mr. Barrow, << to be great in trifles, while 
they are trifling in every thing that is great.”’ ‘* Their letters, 
if we may so call them, are mere symbols of ideas. Their 
philosophy seems yet in so rude a state as hardly to deserve 
that appellation. They have no ancient monuments, from 
which their origin can be traced even by plausible conjecture. 
Their sciences are wholly exotic, and their mechanic arts have 
nothing in them characteristic of any particular family.” 





THOUGHTS UPON SCRIPTURE DREAMS. 


The theory of dreams still,remains unsettled among philoso- 
phers. A late French medical professor advocates the opinion, 
that they result from the difference in the time the different 
organs of the body fall to sleep and wake ; but, a critic observes, 
that ‘‘ metaphysicians will not agree to this.”” We had noticed 
that we never dream in sound sleep. But, waiving theory, 
we propose to notice some of the Scripture dreams, for the pur- 
pose of attempting something like a classification. Every 
Scripture dreamer seems to have dreams according to his cha- 
racter and condition. Kings dream like kings—soldiers like 
soldiers—parents like parents—men like men, and women like 
women. The dreams of Pharoah and Nebuchadnezzer, though 
of the most figurative kind, were evidently considered by 
them to be portentous of national events. Jacob, in Padan-aran, 
dreamed like a shepherd. Joseph’s dream is somewhat anoma- 
lous. He was too young to feel the ordinary workings of po- 
litical ambition and did not anticipate the disastrous consequen- 
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ces of telling his dreams, though his father and brethren gave 
them a similar interpretation. Here the boy dreams like a 
man—the young shepherd like ari old politician ; but, there is 
no proof that he was constitutionally a tyrant, and he owed not 
his promotion to the usual artifices of ambition. 

The writers of the Old Testament seem to have been well 
acquainted with the causes, nature, and effects of deceptive 
dreams. The prophetic dreams which they have recorded are 
of no trivial and insignificant consequence, but relate to events 
in which nations and the whole world are interested. 

In regard te the truth of Scripture dreams, we affirm, that 
prophetic dreams are true to their accomplishment ; and, that 
those which are merely natural, are true to nature. Of course 
neither kind are incredible. Pharoah’s dreams might not un 
aptly be called Egyptian dreams. ‘The seven eared wheat i is, 
perhaps, indigenous to the banks of the Nile ; it occurs in old 
Egyptian medals, and does not come to perfection in Europe, 
or this country. The specimens which we have seen, had not 
more than three, or at most four heads with full grains. ‘The 
kine came out of the river to which Egypt owes all its fertility, 
and the failure of whose waters, of course, produces its famine. 
May not the same be said also of the Babylonish ! Monarch’ s 
dreams? They were the natural images of a great conqueror’s 
that is, plunderer’s mind ; images of vold aad silver, and seus, 
&e. &e. The Midianite officer’ s dream; has a reference to the 
Pavilion, the marquee of the commander in chief. How fear- 
ful the import to a soldier’s mind, when this is overturned.— 
Joseph’s promotion is not caused by his own dreams, but by 
interpreting the dreams of others. ‘The same may be said of 
Daniel. 

The most remarkable natural dream mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, is in the song of Solomon. This is a dream of a young 
woman who is engaged to be married only a few nights betore 
the time fixed upon for the celebration of her nuptials, so at 
least a recent translator supposes, and. in this we agree with 
him. This dream, he thinks, is conceived to be told by her 
to her female confidants. The reasons are plain. Such adream 
is improper for a married woman, and an unmarried woman 
ought not to tell such a dream to any man. 

In the morning, three days before her marriage, she tells 
the daughters of Jerusalem, who were with her, in confidence, 
her dream of the preceding night :—‘‘I was sleeping, but my 
(heart) imagination was awake,” (and 1 dreamed J heard) ‘the 
voice (sound) of my beloved, knocking, and saying, ‘ Open to 
me, my sister, my consort, my dove, my perfect, for my head 
is excessively filled with the dew, my locks with the drops of 
the nizht ;”” (but, I answered,) T have put off my vest; how 
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can I putiton? I have washed my feet ; how ean I soil them ?”’ 
My beloved put his hand ¢o open the door by the lock. My 
heart in its chamber palpitated on account of him! I rose to 
open to my beloved—my hands dropped balsam, and my fingers 
self-flowing balsam ‘on the lock I did open to my beloved ; 

but, my beloved was turned away—was gone. My heart (af- 
fection) sprung forward to meet his address ; I sought him, but 
I could not find him ; I ealled him, but he answered me not. 

The watchmen going ‘their rounds in the city, (purlieus of the 
palace) discovered me; they wounded me ; they snatched my 
deep veil itself from off me, (for I then thought I had heen 
married)—those sur/y keepers of the walls! (of the harem.) 
{ adjure you, O! ye daughters of Jerusalem, if ye should find 
my beloved, w hat would ye tell him ?—that I am wounded to 
fainting by affection??? This is certainly fine poetry. We 
agree with Bishop South in thinking ‘ ‘that nothing can be 
more truly elegant and poetical than certain passages [of the 
Song of Solomon ;] nothing more apt and expressive than the 
pron. Dre &e. &e.’ But how strangely have éommentators 
conceived that this lady (Queen) related to her husband (Lord) 
such a dream in the presence of the ladies of Jerusalem, “And 
then, turning from her husband, adjured them to tell hiss. &e. 
Such notions. are monstrous, sleeping or waking. The delic “acy 
of this dream cannot be too much admired ; nothing of the 
kind, we believe, was ever more chastily imagined. 

In dreams, every body must have had occasion to observe, 
how at one time the imagination fails, and at another offers its 
aid unsought. When this lady proceeds to open the door, her 
hand and fingers become unctious with self-flowing balsam, and 
slip about upon the handles of the lock, so that before she can 
open the door, her beloved was gone. When those surly 
keepers of the walls found her, creative fancy had supplied her 
with the deep bridal veil, to protect her from their rudeness ; 
but even this they tore off 

The translator, in concluding his investigations of this poem, 
observes, how perfectly clear it is from the least soil of indeli- 
eacy ; that allusions to “matrimonial privacies which have been 
fancied in it, are absolutely groundless fancies ; that the fourth 
day opens with a dream in which the reader perceives the in- 
clination of the dreamer, and the progress of her affection ; but 
the bridegroom does not hear it, nor is he the more favoured 
by it, or for it, &c. &e. 

One objection which we feel towards sundry dreams which 
we have met with in religious biography, is, that they violate 
the above unities—another, that they are too numerous and 
trivial. We sometimes find the lives of religious men of no 
great celebritv. in which there are almost as many dreams as 
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in all the Bible. This is out of all proportion. We cannot 
but wonder at the false taste of these writers. The English 
Methodists are great dreamers, or rather writers of dreams. 
They give to the lives of their good men too much of a vision- 
ary air. We would lay it down as a good rule to be generous 
of waking thoughts, but sparing of sleeping ones. People of 
the most clear and cool heads commonly dream but little, as 
they are apt to sleep sound by night, and keep broad awake 
by day. Friend Bramwell’s life would read better in this 
country, and better still an hundred years hence, if it had few- 
er visions and marvels in it. We do not say so from a dispo- 
sition to propagate doubts of their truth. All sorts of truth 
don’t make a good Biography ; but, a judicious selection of the 
best sorts. How would a book read if it should be filled with 
nothing but dreams? ye 


ADDRESS TO THE DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 


el 
Dear Breruren, 

Permit one of your own order to address you upon the sub- 
ject of our Conferences. I will premise, that though I used no 
endeavours to obtain the existing rule, I am in favour of it—for 
several reasons, and particularly because I view it as a volunta- 
ry act of the General Conference, and a first step towards a 
better state of things. 

It is well known that there are Travelling Preachers who 
have, from the first, viewed the rule with a jealous eye, and 
that an attempt has succeeded to admit probationers into the 
Annual Conferences without our recommendation, though this 
Was a primary object with the framers of the rule. 

I do not pretend to foresee what may be the disposition of 
the members of the next General Conference. But taking it 
for granted that it will be favourable to us, I must needs infer, 
that it will be gratifying to them to know our opinions general- 
ly. If the present rule is approved of by the majority of the 
District Conferences, it will surely silence all opposition ; if 
not, its friends will not, I trust, wish to impose it upon us. 

Without claiming the right, I take the liberty to recommend 
it to the Annual Conferences, to signify to the General Con- 
ference, in any way, which may be judged most proper, whe- 
ther they approve or disapprove of the present rule, or whe- 
ther they think any change or improvement advisable, &c.— 
And I do hope, that if this should chance to meet the eye of 
any of the P. Elders, they will co- -operate ; as the only object 
is to ascertain the opinions of the majority of the Local Preach- 
PTs, 

In the course of the present year, by a little extra arrange- 
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ment and effort, the most of us can atttend the District Confer- 
ences, or signify our views to those who do attend. And per- 
haps the better way would be for the P. Elders to take our 
communications to the Annual Conferences, or give them into 
the hands of the Delegates, &c. If it shall be found that it is 
the wish of the majority of the Local Preachers to be members 
of the Q. M. Conferences, be it so, and let the GeneralConfer- 
ence be cleared of all blame. 

We have now, for the first time, the means put into our hands 
to express our opinions to the General Conference. Our silence, 
therefore, must be construed into a consent to submit to any 
measures the General Conference may judge proper to adopt 
respecting us. A LOCAL PREACHER. 





FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


TRUTH STATED AND ERRORS CORRECTED. 


Mr. Srocxron, 

As the known advocate for reform in the government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, we are ofien questioned upon the 
extent of reformation contended for in the Repository, and are as 
often told of a variety of points advocated in that work, which 
we have not had sagacity to discover, and which indeed, it must 
have required a considerable share of credulity to have believed, 
if we had never seen it, knowing as we do, the sentiments of ma- 
ny of our best, and most enlightened members upon this subject, 
who support the work. Some affirm, that the object of yourself 
and other friends to reform, isto abolish the General Superinten- 
dency altogether, and with it the Itinerancy, and to establish in 
their place a Local Ministry—while others say, that class meet- 
ing's ( that bond of union and fellowship in our Church ) are to be 
done away. But so various are the opinions of our brethren upon 
this subject, founded upon hearsay evidence, and their own im- 
aginations, that we cannot stop to recite over the half of them. 
Each one, however, believes that the object is to destroy that 
particular part of our discipline which e thinks the least objec- 
tionable ; and thus you have a host of opposition from persons of 
this description—we mean from those who take hearsay evi- 
dence for truth, without examination. 

Our friends in the opposition are continually erecting castles 
in the air, and to judge from the constant cannonading which 
they keep up, and the sturdy zeal which they manifest in demol- 
ishing their own ideal batteries, we might indeed suppose them 
fighting against strong fortifications erected by their enemies. 
The supposed Congreves, however, which are so frequently di- 
rected at the Repository, have so far turned out to be as innocent 
as sky-rockets—fit instruments to demolish those airy fabrics 
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which had been thus formed out of the materials of their own pro. 
lific imaginations. We know not which to admire the most, their 
poetry, or their heroism. Like true disciples of Don Quixotte. 
they make armies of sheep, and after having beaten this mighty 
enemy, claim a laurel for their victory. In this way our oppo- 
nents lately obtained a temporary triumph over one of the re- 
formers, who had not read the Repository, and who of course 
could not contradict the charges which were made against it, but 
fortunately for the cause of truth, one of your subscribers came 
up atthe moment of defeat, and although attacked with the confi- 
dence of a victor, yet we are pleased to say, that his prototype 
was not easier beaten by the wind-mill, than was the disciple on 
this occasion, and merely by proving that all of his arguments 
were built upon false premises, or nothing of the kind, which he 
had been opposing was contemplated by the friends to reform. 
You may easily imagine his vacant stare, when he found him- 
self so egregiously deceived. 

It beine impossible to give answers to all of our enquiring 
friends, we take the liberty ( with your permission ) to present in 
a concise manner on the pages of the Repository, some of the 
leading points of reformation, which we understand are contend- 
ed for, and to submit a few thoughts in support of them. 

The discussion we believe, has been chiefly confined to the fol- 
lowing general heads, viz: 

Ist. What is generally termed the Presiding Elder question. 
That is, the right of the Preachers in Annual Conference, to elect 
the Presiding Elders, instead of the present mode of appoint- 
ment by the Bishop. This is but a reasonable prerogative, and 
being founded in right, we think it ought to prevail; but we shall 
leave this subject with others more capab'e of discussing it than 
we are, particularly as it belongs to those in higher authority 
than are humble Laymen. 

2d. The Lay-delegation question. 

3d. The mode of trying and expelling members. 

4th. The appointment of leaders and stewards, and their 
powers. 

As promised, we shall leave out of the question, the examina- 
tion of the first position, and in presenting arguments in support 
of the others, we shall frequently find ourselves trespassing upon 
ground which has already been occupied 3 but some new thoughts 
may occur as we proceed, which we hope will be found not irre- 
levant to the further examination of the subtect, and not altogether 
uninteresting; although we dispair of adding much new light to 
matters which have already been so ably handled. 

We beg leave, however, to make a passing remark upon the 
constitutional objection arising out of the Presiding Elder ques- 
tion, which has been urged by the opposers to reform. It is con- 
tended by them, that the General Conference has no authority to 
abridge the power of the Bishops without the consent of al/ of the 
Annual Conterences. It is unnecessiiy to exarnine whether or 
not the discipline as it now stands is at war with the proposed 
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change. We believe, however, that it is not, and indeed, it would 
require, we think, an ingenuity almost unparalelled, with an equa! 
share of sophistry, to give a contrary construction even a plausi- 
bility. It is upon the character of the discipline or constitution, 
as some call it, that we propose to offer a few remarks. If com- 
mon sense, and the generally acknowledged principles of human 
actions were to decide, this question would at once assume the 
character of the prinéiple, that the power which creates can not 
only alter, but destroy. The conduct of the last General Confer- 
ence was in accordance with this view, and urged by the same 
men who now oppose this doctrine. They repealed, or suspend- 
ed a law of their own making, because some thought it uncon- 
stitutional, or in other words opposed to laws previously passed. 
Does a mere name change the nature of athing? An ass will be 
one still, although you may call it a horse; and so we say our 
discipline is but a body of laws, call it Constitution, or what you 
may; and the very power which made them can repeal them at 
pleasure, restrictions and all, by which the supposed constitutional 
barrier would be removed at once. 

But it has been said, that the rights of the Annual Conferences 
were secured by 2 compact with the General Conference, and that. 
therefore, no law can be passed by the General Conference which 
will in any wise infringe upon the articles of compact, until they 
shall be altered oy the concurrence of all of the Annual Confer- 
ences, according to the agreement; and to support this doctrine 
reference has been had to the foundation of the Vederal Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the mode of changing the Consti- 
tution thereof. 

In the first place, a question naturally arises here, as to the tri- 
bunal which is to decide the constitutionality of a question of 
rights between the General and Annual Conferences. We belicve 
that it belongs exclusively to the General Conference, as we can- 
not find that they have given it into other hands, and it is not 
until the General Conference shall have decided that it cannot 
act, that a constitutional objection can come fairly before the 
Annual Conferences, admitting the binding effects of the restric. 
tions. Were it otherwise, the Church might be involved in the 
sreatest difficulties imaginable, as any one of the Annual Con- 
terences might nullify the laws of the General Conference, by 
raising constitutional objections to them, even of the most absurd 
character. In the next place, this plea is not tenable, because 
the Annus! Conferences are the mere creatures of the General 
Conference, and therefore not capable of making acompact for 
the want ofindependence, as social compacts can only be formed 
where the parties are independent and free to act; and further. 
we have never heard that the Annual Conferences have ever ac- 
cepted the boon which was tendered to them by ratifying the re- 
strictive articles. | 

From these facts, it will be seen at once, that there is not the 
least analogy between the two cases. The Constitution of the 
United States was formed by the immediate Representatives ot 
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the people of the United States in Convention, selected for that 
purpose, and was afterwards submitted to, and sanctioned by 
States, not deriving, as the Annual Conferences do, their rights 
trom some other source, but inherently free and independent, and 
consequently competent to act, because of their entire unlimited 
sovereignty within their respective limits, which cannot be claim- 
ed by bodies of derived powers, possessed of only executive and 
judicial functions guaranteed by a distinct Begislative body. 

One remark upon a subject which we do not recollect to have 
seen touched, and we are done upon this head of the controversy. 
A very objectionable feature in our representative system, is con- 
nected with the Herculean powers of the Bishops in the appoint- 
ment of presiding elders, and presents a very strong reason why 
they should be elected by the Annual Conferences. The present 
modé gives to the bishops a most powerful influence in controlling 
the election of delegates to the General Conference, for if the Pre- 
siding Elders, be men of any kind of address, their situations 
give them a great opportunity of insinuating themselves into the 
affections and good opiniun of those under their charge, particu- 
larly young preachers, not to mention other fear/u/ considerations, 
and thus they acquire a popularity, for which they were indebted 
to the Bishops, and thus the General Conference becomes com- 
posed of the friends of the Bishops, and of their power. 

WATERS. 


| To be continued. | 





A NIGHT THOUGHT. 





THERE isa place unknown to me, 

Where saints, escap’d from mortal care, 
Their Lorp’s effulgent glory see, 

Their Lorp’s triumphant glory share. 


As summer-seas in evening’s calm, 
Deep and serene is their repose ; 

Heal’d is the soul ;—the soothing balm, 
Leaves but the memory of their woes. 


How sweet that promis’d rest appears, 
To pilgrims in this world of strife ; 

Who mark their thorny path with tears, 
While combating the cares of life. 


So, on the deep, and tempest-toss’d, 
The sailor views the threat’ning sky, 

With rigging torn, and rudder lost ;— 
But, O! to feel the harbor nigh ' 


Ye blest immortals, if a thought 

Of anxious care can reach your breast, 
For us on earth indulge it not ;— 

Ye soon shall welcome us to rest ! 


Phe hours of labor, from the night 
Redeeming,—we the summons stay ; 

then, as on pinions of the light, 

Shall mount like you, and flee away ' 








